6            SPEEDING   UP   SHAKESPEARE
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain
Reign in all bosoms, that, each heart being set
On bloody courses, the rude scene may end
And darkness be the burier of the dead.
Here we have the anomaly of an elaborate
theatrical trope in which neither "act" nor
"scene" is used in its ordinary theatrical sense,
for "act" simply means action and "scene", stage.
Elsewhere where the collocation is neater and
more apparent, there is occasional play upon
words but never a complete theatrical analogy.
Thus, in King John, i, 2, we get:
(They) stand securely on their battlements,
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point
At your industrious scenes and acts of death.
On this consecution the changes are deftly rung,
again with the same lurking suggestiveness, in
the second act of King Richard III, where the
Duchess asks, "What means this scene of rude
impatience?" and the Queen replies, "To make
an act of tragic Violence".1
1 Either this particular trick of phrasing was derivative
or another had it. In that anonymous play, The True
Cbromk History of King Leir, as acted ca. 1592 and first
printed in 1605, one encounters in sc. 16, 1. 1232, the
passage:
When will this Scene of sadnesse have an end,
And pleasant acts insue, to move delight?
Mr J. Middkton Murry, Shakespeare, p.  125, draws